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CLERMONT HERBERT; 
OR PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Tue death of her father, which was sudden, left her for 
some months almost inconsolable. Mrs. Herbert, who had 
suckled her from her mother’s death till she was a year old, 
now prevailed on her to take up her abode at her house 
for a time, till the loss was become more familiar to her; 
and Clermont, whose age exceeded hers only nine months 
and who was weaned to put her to the breast of his moih- 
er, now exerted those talents that nature had so preeminent- 
ly blessed him with, to divert her mind. He read to her, 
rode with her, and even forsook his most favourite pursuits 
to soothe her mind. Matilda was an enthusiast: she had from 
infancy been the companion of Clermont; for as a wood only 
divided the parsonage from Belmont park, and the kind- 
ness Mrs. Herbert had shown in putting her own child 
from the breast to nurture the little Matilda, had made 
such an impression on the grateful heart of Mr. Belmont 
that he thought the obligation could never be repaid; and 
even in their infancy had formed the romantic idea of uniting 
Clermont and Matilda. In consequence of this he encour- 
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aged their intimacy and was never more delighted than 
when he saw them together. Nor were they for a time 
scarcely ever apart; for as Matilda delighted in boyish 
sports and despised the girlish amusements fit for her, they 
strolled the fields and woods together in search of birds’ 
nests, or with their bows and arrows endeavoured to excel 
each other in shooting; and Clermont admitted that Ma- 
tilda could climb a tree faster than himself, and if it were 
not for her petticoats would beat him at leap-frog. Thus 
habituated to each other, they severely felt the separation 
that the decorum of the world rendered proper when they 
attained the age of maturity; nor could she ever be recon- 
ciled to the appellation of Miss Belmont from him, which 
was always answered by a pouting lip. But three years had 
made a great alteration in the ideas of Clermont, while it 
had only in Matilda changed the playful romping girl into 
a masculine woman, who was ignorant of even the shadow 
of that trembling difiidence, which is so attractive in the 
eyes of man, that even its semblance is assumed by those 
unfortunate women, who have forfeited all claim to the re- 
ality. Her manners were plain, candid and sincere. Not to 
have preserved herself from public contempt would she 
have uttered a falsehood; and deception she considered as 
beneath her. What I dare do I dare own, was her maxim; 
and the approbation of her father confirmed her in it. Ma- 
tilda was beauty’s self: but it was that masculine beauty, 
which in a man is charming. Her features were large, as 
was her person; her skin was dazzling fair, but from being 
exposed to the sun its fairness was changed to a tawny 
brown; her eyes were a dark hazel; and her hair, of which 
she had a profusion, a chesnut colour, as were her beautiful 
arched eyebrows; and the long silken lashes of her eyes 
were finely contrasted by the deep rose on her cheek. But 
to describe her mouth and chin is impossible; they were, 
when she smiled, fascination itself; and her constant good 
humour and the excellence of her heart, gave a sweetness 
to the expression of her countenance, that in some measure 
ameliorated the awe that her air and manner inspired: for 
she seemed born to command; and when angry, by her 
frown could intimidate the fiercest person to distance. In 
short, she was at once all that fancy can paint of grace, beau- 
ty and magic dignity; unaccustomed to control, she ex- 
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acted implicit? obedience from all who were under her. 
Thus she was at once loved, feared and revered; for she 
was the Lady Bountiful of her neighbourhood, and from 
her door never did the houseless child of want depart 
unrelieved; their tale might be true, it might be false; it 
was the same to Matilda; 

Her pity gave, ere charity began; 

For, to relieve the wretched, was her pride; 

And e’en her failings lean’d to virtue’s side. Goldsmith. 


Her father’s estate was clear 8900 a year, nor did his 
family expenses consume above the half of it; and as she 
was this sole heiress, she was the richest female in the 
kingdom, for the money that was in different banks and 
the funds, was incredible. Thus blessed with beauty, for- 
tune, wit, talents, and goodness of heart, who had more 
solid grounds to look forward to perfect happiness than 
Matilda Belmont? She had but to speak and be obeyed. 
Admiration met her on the first glance, but declined on a 
second; nor was it possible toflove her as an equal, she must 
be reverenced as a superior being, or not be seen. It was 
this lady, whose partiality was well known to Mrs. Her- 
bert, that had induced her to extort from her son the pro- 
mise of returning unmarried. During her stay at the par- 
sonage, which was only a few months, she had so disgust- 
ed Clermont and his father that they were happy to see 
her depart; and she on her part, felt released froin a prison. 
The feminine amusements of Annabella she thought be- 
neath a woman of spirit; and to submit to the implicit obe- 
dience and decorum that were observed in the curate’s fami- 
ly, was to her a painful slavery. Yet she loved Clermont to 
enthusiasm, and his voice had power to hush those stormy 
passions to rest, which she knew not how to restrain, when 
she met with any opposition to her wayward wishes from 
Mr. Herbert, who-held it asa duty to admonish her w hen n 
she degraded herself below what he thought the dignity 
of the female character; the first charm of w hich, i in his eye s, 
was delicacy, and to want that bewitching softness, whicia 
is justly termed the indescribable something that entwines 
itself around the heart of man and binds him in chains of 
adamant, was to divest themselves of every attraction, to 
him; for it was, he thought, only -by deviating from nature, 
that they could los® it. And uniortunately for poor Matilda. 
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she ‘as @ stranger to it; nor could even love soften her 
manners, which when opposed were haughty and disdain- 
ful; nor would she ever make a concession, when she had 
offended him, unless at the persuasion of Clermont, who 
knew the excellencics of her heart and head, though he piti- 
ed the errors of her education, and dreaded the violence of 
her temper. Mrs. Herbert only of the fa:cily was partiai to 
her, tor J:dward feared though he esteemed her; but Mrs. 
Herber€ thought her a model of perfection, and as she es- 
teemed her as the means that were to place her whole fami- 
ly in: affluence, she was abjectly submissive to her will; 

while Matilda, on her part, felt for Mrs. Herbert the same 
aflection she would have had for a mother, and lavished 
presents on her, which were received as eagerly as they 
were freely given. And she continued to feed the flame that 
consumed the heart of the fond girl, who, assured of the 
‘approbation of her father, held it as a duty to love Clermont; 

and never was a duty more cheerfully fulfilled, for she 
would have deemed it as highly improper to have received 
the addresses of another, as if she were actually his wife. 
Happily for Clermont, he was ignorant of the power he had 
over her, anv! had but the probabilitv of her being propos- 
ed to him for a wife, ever entered his mind, he would have 
shunned her. But, when he sailed for America, it required 
all the address and artifice Mrs. Herbert was mistress of, 
to reconcile her to his absence, which she assured her 
would be only for two years. ‘wo years! cried Matilda, 

two ages! gracious God, must I then submit to a separation 
of two tedious years! it is too, too much. But, my dear love, 
said the fawning Mrs. Herbert, perhaps his affection may 
induce him to return sooner than we expect; for nobody 
that loves you as he does, can possibly stay from you. I am 
sure, when I dont see you for a day, I feel so distressed — 
you have no idea; so how can he stay away? But why does 
he gu? cried Manlda; surely my fortune is large enough. 

That, my dear, | don’t know; but itis Mr. A.’s commands, 
and he must obey. Besides, his father wishes it; so how 
can he help it? You know, Mr. Herbert does as he pleases; 
but he will love you the better when he returns. This, in 
some measure, reconciled Matilda to the separation; and 
slic bade him farewell with tolerable composure, though 
she made him promise te write frequently, and anxiously 
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counted the hours till his return. What then were her suf- 
ferings, when the ews of his shipwreck arrived! Reason 
forsook her throne, and she was confined to a close chamber 
for tiree monihs; where she called on Clermon., then exe- 
crated Mr, A. and his father in the most bitter language. 


(To be continued.) 


or 


ANSWER TO QUESTION I, 


To acquire a scientific knowledge oi the E:giish ianguage, is it neces- 
sary to learn the Latin or any turcign languace? 

WuatTeEver character of life we are destined to fill, 
whether we climb the professional heights of divinity, 
law, or physic, or employ ourselves in the broad vale of 
mechanical pursuits beneath, the foundation of our future 
eminence is to be laid in a complete education. It is only 
through this medium that we can figure in private inter. 
course, or the public walks, the pulpit, the senate, or 
the bar. 

In despotic governments, it is the policy of the rulers, in 
order to prevent the people from coming to a knowledge 
of their wretched and despicable state, to tramme! literature 
with the chains of tyranny, and io preserve their sway and 
shut out all knowledge, by blinding the eyes and pervert- 
ing the senses of their subjects. But in a free repubiican 
government, information is to be inviied, genius cherished, 
and learning encouraged. In these states it should be so in 
particular, where every citizen may be called upon, either 
to support the interests of his consiituents in the national 
assembly, or in the exalted character of chief m.gistrate to 
watch over the interests of a country, excelled in the exient 
of her territory or in her importance in the scale of nauons, 
not even by the states of Greece or Rome. : 

Nothing, then, can be more pleasing or useful to ourselves 
or to mankind in general, than the study of those subjects 
which open and render smooth the road to this desicadle 
object. 

Among the first in importance of these, stands the ques- 
tion which Iam about to consider: ‘to acquire « scientifie 
knowledge of the English janguage, is it necessary to learn 
the Latin or any foreign language?” 
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To the attentive and impartial observer, who will be at 
the pains to detach his thoughts from other subjects to the 
immediate question, it will, Iam confident, be evident, that 
the study of other languages must tend to the improvement 
of our native tongue; and although what are called the 
living languages are not absolutely necessary, it will be 
found, that to obtain a critical knowledge of the English, as 
well as to improve the mind to form either the orator or 
the statesman, a knowledge of the Latin and Greek is an 
essential ingredient. ‘he only argument of weight that has 
been advanced against this assertion is, that we have ele- 
gant translations of all the material, as well as of the amus- 
ing authors of the ancients, made by accomplished scholars. 
Here, however, the argument answers itself; we are to un- 
derstand by it, that they are of service, but as much so in our 
translations, as the originals. This supposition, however, 
is fallacious. There is in the style‘of many foreign authors, 
a beauty, an elegance, a fulness, and a spirit, to which no 
translator can easily, if possibly, do justice. In support of 
this, the Latin, Greek, and German, and I may add the 
Italian, may be instanced. From one of these, viz. the 
German, although abounding in elegant examples of com- 
position, and many scientific and useful works, we are, 
owing to the difficulty attendant upon the work, barren of 
translations. The paraphrase weakens the energy, and, in 
many cases, nearly destroys the originality; and literal 
translations often induce us to suppose the original obscure 
and insipid. 

The translating of the beauties of one language into 
another, has beer aptly compared to the transplanting of 
choice and delicate exotic plants from their own into some 
foreign climate, where the soil or temperature not being 
congenial, they soon loose their primitive beauty, droop, 
wither and die. Blackwell, a great critic of classical learn- 
ing, has a passage, which with some variation of language 
I shall make use of to elucidate my ideas on this subject. 
‘¢ If a gentleman of abilities and observation make a tour in- 
tosome delightful country, and on his return give a faithful 
and elegant history of his travels and discoveries, we read it 
with pleasure and receive great instruction; but at the same 
time, if we could see all those curiosities of nature and art he 
describes, we should havea much moresatisfactory idea, and 
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higher pleasure, than it is possible to obtain from the most 
exaci account.” 
Having thus examined, and I hope fully refuted, this 
leading point of argument against the study of the langua- 
ges, | shali now proceed to enumerate some of the advanta- 
ges arising therefrom. The study of the languages advan- 
Ces and surengthens every faculty of the mind. It improves 
the memory, by depending so immediately upon it. It im- 
proves the judgment, for every sentence must be tried by 
reason and examined by the rules of logic, grammar, &c. 
beiore it can be rendered intelligibie. It is theretore a prax- 
is Of reasoning, a system of practical logic, exercising the 
mud in lessons, rules, aid examples, which teach us to 
thiuk and reason, Application, too,. so long, so constant, 
and so severe, as is necessary in learning foreign languages, 
enurcs the mind to study, and renders it habitual and easy. 
By exercising the mind, therefore, in the search after truth, 
by exerting the memory to retain the signification of words 
and rules, and by the close reasoning required to obtain a 
kuowiedge of different languages, the understanding 1s 
strengthened, enlightened, and prepared for the study of the 
mathematics, the fine arts, and other sciences, the neces- 
sary ingredients of a polite English education. Classical 
learuing is the key-stone to the sciences, every one of 
which contains new ideas, and requires its peculiar 
technical terms. There isin the English, also, a multipli- 
city of words derived from other languages. For these, 
the siudent who has learned the English alone, must appeal 
to his dictionary. The linguist has a superior knowledge 
of them without this trouble, for a word cannot possibly be 
understood by this method, with that force and clearness 
which a knowledge of its derivation affurds by tracing it to 
its root. There is also, a value, which is not their least, to 
be derived not only from the idiomatical knowledge of lan- 
guages, but from the coilateral advantages, accruing from 
an acquaintance with the hisiory, policy, civil, religious and 
military imstitutions of nations. It is by the information 
and general knowledge of a person, that we are to form 
our opinion of his talents, or the strength of his mind, 
Thus in casting the eye over the records of biography, 
it will be found, except in a few solitary mstances that 
almost every character who has risen to a higher pitch 
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of literary excellence, has had the advantage of a classical 
education, and in many instances has risen to shat station, 
without any other assistance than merely his excelling in 
One particular language. ‘The influence of critical know- 
ledge, is felt in every department of social life; it supplies 
elegant subjects for conversation, and enlarges the scope, 
and extends the duration of intellectual enjoyment, of those 
who poxsess at once the talents, the leisure, and the inclina- 
tion, to search out the deepest recesses of erudition; the 
nuiber must ever be inconsiderable. There then is another 
advantage of the languages, particularly the Latin: writings, 
inscriptions on medals and monuments, epitaphs, &c. &c. 
are gen-rally in it, or the Greek, by reason of their being 
understood by the learned of all nations: from this circum- 
stance too it acts as a common imterpreter im all civilized 
countries, 

I shall conclude this essay by taking a retrospective 
view of the ages which have intervened since the La- 
tin and Greek were living languages, and from thence may 
be deduced the effects the knowledge or neglect of these 
have had upon the literature of the world, and particularly 
upon that of England. 

‘The commencement of the christian era, was at that time, 
when the literature of Greece and Rome had reached Its 
meridian splendor. ‘This golden period was the aurora of 
the christian day. In a few centuries, the Greek and Latin 
languages began to decline, and ina short time fell into dis- 
use. Immediately atter this period, the philosophy, arts 
and sciences of these once enlightened nations were tram- 
pled on and despised. The pacific religion of the chris- 
tlans was perverted to the greatest inconsistencies; barba- 
rism and superstition, the concomitants of ignorance and 
error, reigned triumphant in these illiterate ages. The world 
was filled with tumults and war. The blood of millions 
purpled every clime, and the Goths and Vandals trrumph- 
ed over liberty and literature. 

During many centuries the Roman, Grecian and Orien- 
tal lite rature suffered a total eclipse, throughout a vast ex- 
tent of territory once the flourishing seat of the muses. A 
darkness had overhung Arabia from the days of Ishmael to 
the rise of Mahommed: but her sun was ‘not for ever set, 
that impostor was destined to be the forerunner of a 
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brighter period. In this time, the Arabians polished and re- 
fined their own language, studied and translated many 
Jearned productions of Greece and Rome, and even the 
penumbra oi this eclipse was chased from the dominions of 
the khaliphs, a new and refined taste was introduced, and 
the arts and sciences were flourishing among the mussel- 
mans; while the rest of the world was overwhelmed with 
the mists of ignorance and barbarism. Ta Europe during 
the dark ages, it was very difficult to meet with one wiio 
understood even his vernacular tongue. But ro sooner did 
the authority of the papal chair attain its zeniti than the La- 
tin tongue, together with the Latin authors then extant, 
were introduced. ‘his was the first step towards progressive 
improvement. Every convent was a school, wherein the se- 
verai parts of scierice were thoughi, and had a library annex- 
ed to it, and the oniy employment of its monks, was tran- 
scribing books. Notwithstanding these inducements the 
progress of science was siow and confined m a great mea- 
sure to the monks. The commonality of the pcople wanted 
leisure, aid the barons inclination to study. ‘he subjects of 
inquiry were ill selected; the modes of education were not 
calculated to diffuse improvement; and the general taste was 
bad*. With Faustus, however, arose the genius of literature; 
the clouds with which she had so long been envelloped 
were dispersed, and the iearning of the eastern sages was 
unfolded to the world. As soon as the studious obtained 
access to the investigations and improvements of the Greeks 
and Romans, the European world assumed a splendid aud 
enlightened iorm, the rust of Gothic ignorance and barba- 
rism was wiped off, and genius shone with resplendeuce. 
The arts aud sciences, so long wrapt in the sleep of death, 
arose phoenix-like from their ashes to flourish with immortal 
vigour. Barbarous ferocity gave ‘place to philanthropy ard 
elezance of taste, and siatesmen, philosophers, poets and di- 
vines, appeared in every nation where the sun of scicnce had 
shed its benign influence. 

From these premises, founded on historical facts, we 
may conclude, that wherever the Latin and Greek langua- 
ges flourish, a taste of the elegant and refined arts and 
scicnces will prevail. For when they were neglected in Eu- 
rope, the arts and sciences, which had been principally re- 


* See Bennington’s reign cf Henry 2d. 
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corded in them, were also neglected; when they were trans- 
planted into Asia, there, where literature had never before 
dawned, their happy effects became immediately visible. 
When the art of printing was discovered, books containing 
the investigations and improvements of the ancients were 
put within the reach of ail; the eiegant arts of antiquity 
were again cultivated, and science blazed forth and with her 
lustre enlightened the world. EDGAR. 


— + oe 


PAT’S COURTSHIP. 


(Contin ved. ) 


Ocn! and a’nt it joking you are, says she: how do you 
think [ can go to America without taking my ould blind 
mare that my granny left me when she was dying, because 
I used to light her pipe and pick out the best pratees in 
the dish for her, when she could’nt see them? No, no, 
Pat; that’s what I wo’nt do, so never be after thinking so; 
for wile the ould mare lives, here will 1 stay, or wha: will 
become of the poor biind sowl now she an’t able to work? 
Sure theyll be after turning her out to die, or selling her 
to the squire to feed the hounds; and then i am quit sure 
we should never either thrive or prosper. Och! now, but 
Judy, my sowl. said I, do you love the ould mare better 
than your own Pat? No, not better; but I promised gra:iny 
that 1 would steal oats for her as long as she lived, and sure 
it an’t yourself that will be after bidding me break « pro- 
mise made to her not two hours before she died? but if you 
do, it an’t myself that is going to mind you. 

Now may I be happy, Mrs. Editress, if she did’nt keep 
her word, for the never a foot did she stir with me; and af. 
ter couxing her till the cocks crew, but there was poor Pat 
force«t to trudge home again the whole six miles, while she 
marched quietiy :o her bed to think only of the blind mare 
and ir granny, God rest her; and a good old woman she 

. and dearly did she love my Judy,as she proved by 
leaviig ier the ould mare, a lame goose, and two hens that 
died with age a week after her. 

(To be continued.) 


—® + oe 


Sue neglects her heart who studies her glass. 
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FRAGMENT. 


Wuar sounds of horror are those I hear? what dread- 
ful form, that now appears, stalking along with fearful but 
majestic strides? Her attendants appear with the attributes 
of demons. Say, terrible being, who or what art thou, from 
whose approach the trembling virgin flies affrighted, and 
the grave matron stands alarmed, while she gazes anxious 
ly around. to ascertain that her tender offspring is secure 
from thy iron grasp. And lo! the notes of the clicerful war- 
blers of the grove are changed to strains of terror, while 
they spread their downy piuions, and cleave the air, to find 
a place of safety. The cattle no longer graze in calm secu. 
rity through the flowery meadows, or seek repose irom the 
rays of Phebus beneath the shady branches of some luxu- 
riant chesnut tree; but run wild and amazed to the neigh- 
bouring forest for security. The flocks of sheep cease to 
crop the tender herbage, and scud affiighied round the 
plain; while even the watchful shepherd forgets his charge, 
and either seeks safety in flight, or meets thee with a daunt- 
less spirit and aims the deadly rifle. At thy approach bro- 
therly love flies society, and pale, keen-eyed suspicion 
usurps its place. Man rises against man, and scenes of ce. 
solation mark thy footsteps. Famine is in thy right hard, 
and murder in thy left; scenes from which the human heart 
recoils, are thy delight. ‘Thou 


Caist drag the parent by her hoary hair, 

Or catch the struggling infant ov a spear. 

Say, terrible being, who, or what art thou? 
Whence dost thou come? or whither wilt thou go? 


MENTORIA. 


MADAM, 
I sHouLp like to know, whether Crito’s critical powers 


are only suspended, or his stock of information exibausted. 
By making the inquiry, you will! oblige 4 
FEMALE SUBSCRIBER. 
As I have no better way of obliging my friend than by 
inserting her note; I do it cheerfully, hoping that the curi- 
ousity of a lady, to see his animadversions, may be a stimu- 
lus to my friend Crito, to favour me with turiher criiicism, 
if only to convince the writer that his course of readiig 1s 
not so confined as she imagines. EDITRLSS. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL REGALE, 
ON THE LOSS OF A FEMALE FRIEND. 


Lizz a soft rose nectareous that, blooming at morn, 
Sw-et fragrance diffusing around, 

Ere evening descends, from its bough rudely torn, 
Lies leafless and dead on the ground: 


Such, such was the fite of this innocent maid! 
Ah, yes! ’tis a lesson for all; 

Since early or late, nature’s debt must be paid, 
When nature’s great Author shall call. 


Whzy then should the tear of affection be shed? 
She’s gone to her Father—~her guide; 
From the fondest of mothers, to bliss she has fled; 
To exchange earth for heaven, she died. ALBERT. 


I 


SYMPATHY. 


Stray. Sympathy, desert us not; 
Or is the earth too drear?— 

She flies—she found not what she sought, 
A kindred bosom here. 


*T was from the realms of love she came, 
And thither has return’; 
*That heart her home she ne’er could claim, 


Where feeling never burn’d— 


W here friendship’s influence ne’er appear’d, 
Nor pity’s sacred glow; 

Where ne’er another’s joy was felt, 
Nor wept another’s wo. 


She loves the heart with feeling fraught, 
Where every virtue lives; 

The melting eye by sorrow caught; 
The hand that lib’ral gives. 


Return, fair daughter of the sky, 
Earth yet may be thy home; 

The female heart will own thy sway, 
And joyful bid thee come=— 


There thou may’st ever live enthroned, 
There still in peace may rest; 

There dwell, and make thy gifts abound, 
And sorrow’s children blest. ELIZA. 
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TO JULIA, ON NEWYEAR’S DAY. 


i asx not the muses to aid my invention, 
’Tis friendship alone that inspires my fond lay; 
To wish my dear Julia, ’tis now my intention, 
Many happy and prosp’rous returns of this day. 


May the dark clouds of sorrow that over her lower, 
Ere long be dispelled by hope’s cheering ray; 

May grief o’er her bosom relinquish its power, 
Before the return of the next New Year’s Day. 


May he who possesses her fondest affection, 
No longer away from his Julia thus stray; 

May the lilies that tint her own bleomine complexion, 
Be replaced by health’s roses ere next New Year’s day. 


May every fond wish of her heart be completed; 
Fly grief from her bosom for ever away; 
May the blest torch of Hymen for Julia be lighted, 
With him whom she loves, long ere next New Year’s Day. 


And may he for ever prove faithful and tender, . 
His Julia’s affection with interest repay; 
May heaven propitious still smile on their union, 
And blessings augmented crown each New Year’s Day. 


ROSA. 


ee 


MAD ELLEN: A WINTER PIECE. 


Tue night was dark and cheerless, no twinkling star was seen, 
No moon sent forth a feeble ray, upon the Christmas e’en, 
The clouds look’d big with tempests and chilly Boreas blew, 
Then Ellen o’er the naked moor, with mind disorder’d flew. 


Her baby on her haggard breast, all tremblingly it hung, 

And as the dreadful tempest beat, close, closer still it clung; 
Its little limbs all naked were, unshelter’d from the storm, 

No clothes the crazy wanderer had, to keep her darling warm. 


Mad Ellen was a mother fond, and yet the child of shame, 


The little babe that shared the storm had robbed her of her fame: 


Her father stern no feeling had for Ellen’s hapless lot, 
And with a savage heart, he drove poor Ellen from his cot! 


“ Ah! cruel, cruel father!” Mad Ellen wildly cried, 
* On such a night, to drive thy child far from thy fire side: 
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Behold my naked bosom, my little babe behold; 
Ah! cruel, cruel father! she’s dying with the cold! 


« Don’t fear, my precious infant, though freezing snow do fall, 

The mother’s twining arms shall shield her baby from them all! 

Or if thou’rt buried in the drift, while storms are roaring loud, 

Thy suowy windiog sheet, my babe, shall be thy mother’s shroud!”’ 


“ Ah! me, it is her dying shriek! the feeble throb is o’er, 

M.d Ellen and her little babe, the storm shail vex no more!” 

Her cruel father then she blessed—upon the moor she fell, 

And dreadfully they perished both—the tempest was their knell! 
VALERIAN. 


Cte aoe od 


THE EXILE. 


Farn 1 ’d recal these happy hours, 
Pass’d within my native bovvers, 
Deck’d with roses and sweet flowers, 
In profusion wild. 


But ah! those scenes return no more; 

For I have left my native shore, 

Unheeded, friendless and obscure, 
Misfortune’s child! 


Why was I forced to leave my home, 

In foreign lands alone to roam? 

Where my fathers sleep, was there no room 
For me to lie? 


O, would kind Heaven but hear my prayer, 
Restore me to my country dear; 
Grateful I thither would repair— 
Contented die. CASSANDER. 


IE 


LINES ADDRESSED BY PETER PILLBOX, JUN. TO HIS 
SWEET HEART. 


I Leve to wander where the sun 

Shines bright upon the verdant lea; 
To think upon that tender maid, 

The maid that ’s best beloved by me. 


Beauteous and fair as is the rose, 
In nature’s lovely garb array’d; 
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Such is the sweetest girl I know, 
The pretty little Quaker maid. 


’Tis now the spring-time® of the year, 
Ali nature looks serene and gay; 

But still those flowers so bright and fair, 
Shall droop, and fade, and die away. 


But thy fair image, lovely girl, 
From my fond heart shall never fade; 
While beats that heart I ’ll ne’er forget 
The pretty little Quaker maid. 


= 


TC HERMAN. 


AND so, in your bosom you Cupid have hid; 
Indeed, simple Herman, you surely are jesting; 
Can he who from earth has so long ago fled, 
Be now in your bosom contentedly resting? 


Your peace is disturb’d and you sadly lie weeping, 
And wrestle and cry every night on your pillow; 

You know not the comfort derived from sweet sleeping; 
Then take my advice, and Aang under the willow. 


You say that the rose on my cheek is not glowing, 

And dimm’d are my eyes once so radiantly beaming; 
Indeed from your verses so prettily flowing, 

I judge, my dear boy, that you must have been dreaming. 


You modestly ask me to take to my bosom 
T hat dear little animal, even yourself; 
But believe me—while nature can form the sweet blossom, 
I never will have sogpresumptuous an elf. ORILLA. 


a 


SOLUTION OF CHARADE II. 


Ox beauty’s soft cheek when the dimpled smile plays, 

How sad it must be to behold, as Moore says, 

When gaiety laughs in the features of youth, 

*Neath the red lip of beauty, not one pearly tootd. 

Then, ladies, be careful the drush to apply, 

Let your teeth with the peari and the ivory vie, 

And the tooth brush to each of your toilets be nigh. ROSA. 


* The above was Written in the spring of this year. 
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1I2 THE INTELLECTUAL REGALE. 


WOMAN. 
When woman first to man was given, 
Earth was a foretaste sure of heaven; 
But woman, weak and erring, fell— 


Earih then became the type of hell. PIOMINGO. 
ENIGMA. 


LauGuine, cheerful, rosy boy, 

Hither haste, thou art not coy; 

Smuling pleasure with thee bring, 

And all tne charms of blooming spring. 

But who ’s the boy, I ’d gladly know; 

His name before he comes, pray show. CECILIA 


eo 


ANECDOTE. 


A newspaper carrier being desired to leave a paper with 
one of the writers, carried it to the garret, deeming that the 
proper residence of an author. 





MARRIAGE. 
On the 15th instant, at Friends’ meeting, New-York, John C. Chees- 
nan, M. D., to Martha M. Hicks, daughter of Willet Hicks, all of that 
cly. 
DEATHS. 

In the Borouch of West Chester, on the 14th instant, John Gemmil, 
principal of the West Chester academy, and lately a representative in 
the senate of Pennsylvania. 

At Harrisburg, the 22d instant, Mr. John Reese, late of this city. 


——P - Qa 


*.* Subscribers are respectfully informed thatthe second payment 
of twenty-five cents will be collected by the carriers on Saturday next. 
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